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1892 to 1895 and again since 1900, had determined owing to
increasing deafness not to stand again at the next General
Election, and he had been invited to succeed him.

The invitation had much to commend it. Reading was a
borough, and he would obviously never be a suitable candidate
for a county constituency, since agriculture was scarcely one of
his subjects. It was within easy access from London and the
excellent train service made it possible to get there and back in
the same evening, a highly important consideration for him with
his habits of early morning work and his dislike of being away
for the night from home. It had the advantage over a London
constituency that it was not so close at hand as to encourage the
constituents to expect their member to attend any and every
function without regard to its importance or his time and strength.
The surroundings were pleasant if in the event of being elected
he decided to take a house in the neighbourhood. There wTas an
efficient Liberal organization in existence. Above all, it was
already a Liberal seat and he would have the powerful support
of the retiring member with his great local influence in his efforts
to retain it.

The prospects were, therefore, rosy from many points of view.
But there were also disadvantages. The borough had in its recent
political history been consistent only in its fickleness, and for the
last'twenty years Liberal and Tory had succeeded each other as
its representative with perfect regularity. On this principle, since
the sitting member was a Liberal, it would be the Tory's turn
on the next occasion.

In any case Mr, Palmer's majority in 1900 had been only 259
in an electorate of some 14,000, and it might well be that many
employees of the biscuit factory who had voted for a Palmer on
personal grounds would not extend their allegiance to his suc-
cessor, especially as the other members of the Palmer family were
Conservatives to a man.

Moreover, Rufus Isaacs had no connection either with the
town or the neighbouring counties, whereas the Tory candidate,
Mr. C. E. Keyser, would not only be making his second appear-
ance in the field but was a local man with a large property at
Aldermaston on the Newbury road, and a prominent figure in
borough and county affairs.

There was also the consideration that the other influential
families in the town, the Suttons, who controlled the great seed
business, and the Simonds, who owned the well-known brewery,
were in the one case mainly and in the other entirely in the
Tory camp.